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Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe; 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


THE National Library of Scotland came into 
being on Oct. 26, when the first meeting 
of the board of trustees was held in Kdin- 
burgh under the chairmanship, by Crown 
appointment, of our much esteemed corres- 
pondent, Sirk Herbert MaxweE tt. 
flows from an Act, which received the Royal 


Assent on Aug. 7, establishing the National | 
Library of Scotland upon the foundation | 
of the famous Advocates’ Library, which 


dates back to 1689, and now furnishes a 
nucleus of inestimable value to a yet larger 
entity. 
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This | 
| 119, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Its present contents, not counting | 
MSS., maps or music, are estimated at about | 
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confirmation of the tradition that it was in 
truth the bodies of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul that Constantine transported from 
their hiding-place in a well in the Catacombs, 
and interred under the high altar of that 
basilica on the Vatican, which stood where 
St. Peter’s now stands. 


THE progress of the Sadler’s Wells fund 

will be found reported by the Duke of 
Devonshire in The Times of Oct. 26. The 
reasons for saving the old theatre and the 
use designed to be made of it are already 
well known. A sum of £60,000 is required. 
With the help of the Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust £20,000 has been subscribed: the 
existing theatre has been bought with abso- 
lute title, and there is £5,000 in hand towards 
reconstruction. This will suffice for some 
essential work for the preservation of the 
building, but two-thirds of the whole sum 
needed is still to seek, and until something 
further towards it comes in nothing much in 
the way of interior construction can be 
attempted. Contributions should be sent to 
the Hon. Treasurer, Sadler’s Wells Fund, 


This appeal was re-inforced by an arrest- 
ing letter from Miss Baylis herself, which 
may be read in The Times of Oct. 27. She 
tells how at the Old Vic— which she com- 
pares to a child that has outgrown its 
clothes — they work in two separate fields, 
drama and opera, and how the ideal would 


£750,000. During the past two years, with | be a theatre for opera and a threatre for 


the formation of the National Library in | Shakespeare. 


sight, people have found themselves unusually 
stimulated to enrich it, and many original 
MSS. have been presented. The first task 
to which the trustees have to address them- 
selves is that of providing more accommoda- 
tion 
THE meeting of the Scottish Ecclesiological 
Society in St. Cuthbert’s Hall, Edin- 
burgh, on Oct. 25 was addressed by Professor 
Sayce upon the highly interesting subject of 
the excavations at the Church of San 
Sebastiano at Rome. These have revealed 
much that throws light on the early history 
of Christianity, showing, in particular, the 
survival of’ remembrance of the primitive 
“agape”? down to the end of the third 
century; and the existence of a tomb in- 
scribed with the name Hermes, which, since 
the date seems to fit, and the name at Rome 
Was not common, may possibly mark the 
resting-place of the Hermes mentioned in St. 
Paul’s epistle to the Romans. But the most 


important result of the excavations is the 





lf Sadler’s Wells is acquired 
the two would be changed about week by week. 
Any number of poor people, she says, save up 
every week to come to the Old Vic each 
Saturday night. But during the season 
they cannot get Shakespeare—crowded out by 
opera; and the rest of the time they cannot 
get opera—crowded out by Shakespeare. 


HE Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Trust, in a letter which will be found in The 
Times of Oct. 28, reply to numerous enquiries 
as to the total amount required in order to 
secure for the nation so much of Ashridge 
Park as it is thought should be preserved. 
They say that £70,000 would purchase a 
large part of what it is most desirable to 
preserve outside and inside the Park; but 
they have hopes of obtaining more and being 
able to do more in proportion. They have 
secured promise of the ablest professional 
advice as to the value of the land. The total 
amount promised at the date of writing was 
over £32,000. 
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TH ERE is something romantic about ostrich 


| 
\ 


feathers to which no other feathers have | 


attained. You cannot use them for poetry 
as you can the eagle’s feather; nor can they 
compete with the goose-quill in solemn im- 
portance. But they are—or were—panache, 
with the pleasantest range, from weddings 
to funerals, from the lordliness of courts to 
the modest little Victorian lady’s Sunday hat, 
and on to ’Arriet upon Hampstead Heath. 
Now, it seems, ostrich farming is to be much 
contracted. In the Oudtshoorn district of 
the Cape Province the ostrich-farmer cannot 


with destruction. Two years’ labour has 
rectified all this. In the course of it removal 
of plaster and paint has brought some for- 


| gotten beauty to light. Within, the vaulting 
| of the lower chamber with its moulded ribs 


and carved bosses, may be taken to be work 
of Abbot Litlington in Richard II’s time, 
There is reason to think that this tower, and 
the Chapel of the Pyx hard by were the 
royal treasury before the strong-rooms of 
banks had been invented. However, they 


' served not always their purpose very well; 


pay his way, and is going to change the uses | 


of his ground. He has never recovered from 
the war, and fashion has set against him. 
Thousands of ostriches are being killed; their 


skin will make shoes; their flesh will make | 
biltong; the once-admired feathers, who} 


cares what is to become of them? The tracts 
the birds once ran over are to grow wheat 
and cotton, support dairies and poultry, and 
the farmer has every prospect of success in 
these new enterprises. No doubt they really 
are much better than ostrich-farming: no 
doubt, the ostrich form of panache is too 
obvious and ingenuous for the daring and 
subtle modern mind. Still, it had its charm 
and a moment’s regret may be spent on its 
disappearance. 
[HE work going on at St. Paul’s receives 
extended notice in The Times of Oct. 24. 
At the moment the strengthening of the 
piers is the principal operation, and of these 
it is the lower parts down in the crypt upon 
which the workmen are now engaged, drilling 
holes into the masonry and forcing in cement 
to make a solid core in place of the decayed 
rubble. The work in the crypt may possibly 
be completed soon after the beginning of next 
year, and the core of each pillar made solid 
soon after the end of it. The next business 
will be the replacing of faulty stones by 
sound stones in the masonry of the piers; 
and many tons of stone, it is thought, will 
have to be so replaced. Meanwhile, the nave, 
as all our readers know, has now been so 
arranged that it forms—with its altar, some 
of the choir-stalls and Wren’s pulpit —a 


the regalia and treasure, to the value of two 
millions of our modern money, were once, in 
Edward I’s reign, successfully stolen. Pro- 
bably some of our readers have enjoyed Pro- 
fessor Tout’s account of this ‘ medieval 
burglary,’ published about nine years ago. 


HERE may now be seen at the National 
Gallery a new Goya, recently the 
property of Count Daniel de Pradere, 
Spanish minister at Prague. It is entitled 
‘ Portrait of a Lady in Waiting,’ and repre- 


| sents a robust, dark-haired woman in early 
| middle life, at three-quarter length, seated 


separate church, a beautiful one even, in| 


which a thousand people may worship and 
the daily services be conducted without giving 
pause to the reparations. 
HE Jewel Tower at Westminster has now 
been restored to what was its state in 


the fourteenth century. Bulging walls and | 


the depredations of the death-watch beetle in 


the timber roof threatened the groined work | 


against a cloudy grey background, and 
dressed in white and blue, with the black of 
a lace shawl, and touches of gold. 


ECENTLY the Queen’s Players, at 
S. Matthew’s Hall, Warwick Road, 
Upper Clapton, followed the lead given by 
the Kingsway ‘ Hamlet’ and gave a perform- 
ance of ‘ Twelfth Night’ in modern costume. 
This is the first of a number of performances 
which amateur dramatic societies affiliated to 


the British Drama League will give this | 


winter in aid of the Sadler’s Wells Fund. 
There was no scenery; red and black curtains 


used alternately formed all the mise-en-scéne. | 


The inexpensiveness of this mode of produc- 


tion may encourage more amateur societies 


to play Shakespeare. No doubt the use of 
modern costume, if it finds enduring favour, 
will, by degrees, develop in those who use it 


an appropriate tact in adjusting both dress | 


and manners to the play. 


R. GRIMME’S sensational conjectures 
about the Sinai inscriptions (see 
ante, p. 290) have drawn from Professor 
Alan Gardiner an important letter setting 
out the steps by which he arrived at certain 
results—still to be considered provisional— 
which throw light upon the origin of the 
alphabet. The letter does not lend itself to 
summarising, but we think our readers will 
be glad to have note that it appeared in The 
Times for Oct. 27. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE COUNTS OF ANJOU. 
II. 
ANGERS AND THE First Counts. 


ULKE ‘“ RECHIN” or ‘“‘ Rechigné”’ 
- (called variously ‘“‘ the Rude’; ‘‘ the 
Cross-looking ’’; ‘‘ the Quarreller’’), author 
of the fragment printed at ante, pp. 173-6, 
was in his strong taste for history and 
literature a very interesting person, though 
from every other point of view he deserves 
nothing but aversion and contempt. He 
came of a remarkable race whose cradle- 
land was a small territory bounded on the 
north-east by Maine, on the south by Poitou, 
on the east by Touraine, and on the west by 
Brittany—a pleasant, open country of broom 
and heather, lying about the lower course of 
the river Loire, and its affluent, the Mayenne. 
A few miles above the angle formed by the 
meeting-place of these two rivers, a lofty 
mass of black slate rock furnished a ready 
made fortress crowned by a lofty castle, 
Andegavum, caput of the district of Ande- 
gavia. This rock of Angers was a frontier 
station of great importance between Nor- 
mans, Bretons and Acquitanians; and 
Angers retains to this day the feudal im- 
press of the Middle Ages. 
narrow streets, its dark and tortuous alleys, 
the fantastic woodwork of its houses, the 
sombre grimness of the slate rock out of 
which the city is built, defy even the gay 
audacity of Republican France to modernize 
them. The ‘‘ Black city ’’ of Angers bears, 
not alone on its vast castle, and its Devils’ 
tower, but also on its very Cathedral this 
feudal impress. The Church of St. Martin 
is crowded, not with saints, but with knights 
armed cap-a-pie, and in its halting spires 
(the one charged with sculpture, the other 
plain) is typified the unfulfilled destiny of 
Anjou. One climbs up from the busy quay 
along the Mayenne, through the narrow, 
crooked streets, that furrow the steep hill- 
side, into a city, which is still the city of 
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Its steep and ' 


the Counts, in its main features not greatly | 
changed from what it must have been when | 


Fulke sat down to write his autobiography. 
From Geoffrey Greygown to John Lackland 


there is hardly a Plantagenet who has not | their country.”’ 


| springing 


| 
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cloister, bridge, or hospital. The tower of 
St. Aubin recalls ‘‘ Greygown ’’ himself, its 
founder. The nave of St. Maurice, the 
choir of St. Martin’s, the walls of Roncevray, 
the bridge over the Mayenne, proclaim the 
restless activity of Fulke the Black. Geoffrey 
Martel rests beneath the ruins of St. 
Nicholas on the heights across the river. 
Beyond the walls to the south is the site of 
the burial-placeof Fulke the autobiographical 
Count. One can tread the very palace halls 
to which Geoffrey Plantagenet led home his 
English bride. The famous, gigantic em- 
bankment along the Loire is due to Henry 
II; the suburb of Roncevray, studded with 
buildings of exquisite beauty, is the creation 
of Henry and his sons. 

It is only in their own capital, indeed, 
that we begin to understand our Angevin 
Kings, that we fully realize that they were 
Angevins ; who in Anjou to-day, as Angevin 
Counts, are as vivid, as real, as the Angevin 
Kings are, on English soil, unreal and dim. 
Along the Loire they meet us in river- 
bank, and castle, and bridge, and town. 
Their names are familiar words still through 
the length and breadth of their marchland, 
which is covered with monuments of their 
munificence, of their genuine care for the 
land of their race. To an English school- 
boy Henry II is little more than the 
murderer of Becket and, incidentally, the 
friend of fair Rosamond; his sons but dim 
shapes, of strange manners, uncertain 
dress, uncertain speech, hurrying to their 
island realm to extort money, and then 
hurrying home to Anjou again. But there 
is hardly a boy in the streets of Angers 
to whom the name of that most beneficent of 
Angevin Counts Henry, King of England, 
is strange—who could not point out the ruins 
of his bridge, or the halls of his vast 
hospital, or tell of the gigantic embank- 
ment he made along the Loire to save the 
valley from inundation. 

The legend of the founder of the House 
carries us back to the time of Egbert and 
Alfred. A certain Tortulf, Breton by 
descent, half brigand, half hunter, was 
living circa 825 as an outlaw in the woods 
about Rennes, as his ancestors had lived 
long before him. ‘‘ On this borderland,”’ 
says Michelet, ‘‘ two families arise; the pro- 
genitors of the Capets and Plantagenets, of 
the Kings of France and of England—both 
from obscure chiefs who dis- 
tinguish themselves by their defence of 
But whereas the Capets 


left his name stamped upon church, or| were of foreign (Saxon) origin, like the 
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neighbouring Houses of Normandy and 
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Blois (which were Scandinavian), the House | 


of Anjou was indigenous. 
year 1789 the cradle-land of the Plantagenets 
is described by Arthur Young as a wild 
country, covered with woods, in which deer, 
wild boar, and wolf still abounded. And to 
this day Anjou, with its remains of old 
forests, is a lonely country, wild, sandy, 
yellow with broom, and very silent. 

Tortulf and his son, who bore the same 
name, followed Charles the Bald (843-77) in 
his struggle with the Danes, and won broad 
lands along the Loire. Charles set them to 
keep the pirates out of Touraine, giving 
them a congenial post, as Foresters* of a 
woodedt+ district near Angers, known as the 
‘* Blackbird’s Nest’? (Nid-de-Merle). In its 
wild fastnesses the younger Tortulf, would 
lie in wait for marauders, and spring out 
upon them with a daring and a success 
which earned him his sovereign’s favour and 
(circa 850) the title of ‘‘ Seneschal of 
Anjou.”’ His marriage with Petronella, 
daughter of Robert the Strong, Count of 
Anjou and Duke of France (who died in 
867) further strengthened his connection 
with the Angevin march, and paved the way 
to Ingelger’s elevation to the Countship 
itself. 

Ingelger, a favourite of Charles the Bald, 
following in the steps of his father and 
grandfather, swept the Northmen from 
Touraine and the land to the west, which 
they had burned and wasted into a vast 
solitude. The hand of Adéle, daughter and 
heiress of Geoffrey, Count of Gatanais, and 
niece of the Archbishop of Tours, brought 
him Amboise, Besangon, and Chatillon. 
The old Gesta writers assert that Ingel- 
ger at the age of 16, had fought a duel with 
a certain seigneur who had slandered his 
godmother, the widowed Countess of 
Gatanais, and that the Countess, out of 
gratitude, rewarded him with her daughter’s 
hand, dowered with the County of Gatanais 
and other great domains. Certainly, by 
these or some other means, Ingelger became 
one of the richest and most powerful lords 
in France, for the Gatanais comprised the 
Comté of Sens, the territories of Melun and 

* An early title sometimes bestowed by the 
Carlovingian kings upon their vice-regents: 
thus the Counts of Flanders were originally 
styled “ Foresters of Flanders ” ;—“ the ruler 


Even so late as the | 
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Etapes; the Comtés of Orleans and Niver- 
nais, as well as the districts of Courtenai, 
Saint-Fargeau, Moret, Puiseaux, Mille, 
Gien, Lorris, etc.* Finally, he lived to be. 
come Count of Angers and of the greater 
portion of the territory of which Angers was 
the capital. After a rule extending over 
eighteen years (870-88) Ingelger died at 
Chateauneuf by Tours in the year 888 and 
is said to have been buried in its Abbey 
of St. Martin. A few months before his 
death he had brought back to Tours from 
Chablis the body of St. Martin, which had 
been removed thence for fear of the North- 


men about the year 835. In recogni- 
tion of this act of piety the Canons 
'whose duty was to guard it bestowed 
upon him and his heirs the office 


of Treasurer of their Church. His son and 
successor, a ruddy youth named ['ulke, born 
about 865, attached himself to the Dukes of 
France, who were now drawing nearer to 
the throne, and shortly before the death of 
Charles the Simple was invested with the 
whole Countship of Anjou. He became the 


| peculiar scourge of the neighbouring states 


there was called the forester of the Kynge of | 


Fraunce.”—(Fabyn: ‘ Chron.’). 


+ In the parish of Beaucauzé (dép. de Maine | 


and Loire). about 6 kilometres from Angers. 





of Normandy and Brittany. For more than 
fifty years he ruled over Anjou ‘“‘by the 
Grace of God, the favour of his lord the 
Duke of France,’’ and the might of his own 
good sword. His coins struck at Angers 
bear the legend ‘‘Fulco Gratia Dei et 
senioris Hugonis largitione Andeg Comes” 
—a form of humility which his successors 
reduced to ‘‘ By the Grace of God”; when 
they felt themselves strong enough to imitate 
kings. 

The descendants of Fulke (surnamed 
from his ruddy complexion ‘‘ The Red”) 
proved themselves a remarkable race, in whom, 
from first to last there is a strong family 
likeness: daring, persevering, watchful, 
tenacious; sometimes utterly unscrupulous, 
yet with an odd vein of piety running 
through the character of many of them, and 
coming occasionally to light in the strangest 
shapes, and at the most unexpected moments. 
They were of a wild southern temper, that 
sometimes verged towards madness, yet did 
not reach it. Their chief aim was aggran- 
dizement; yet it was the aggrandizement of 
Anjou as well as of themselves. They were 
proud and fond of their Black Angers, and 
never forget that there was the centre of 
their power 





* “T/Art de Vérifier les Dates ” (Paris 1818). 
Vol. xiii. Chronologie historique des Comtes 
d’ Anjou. 
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Fulke first of the name, styled in his 
charters ‘‘Count of the Angevins and 
Abbot of St. Aubin and §. Licinus”’ died 
blind, in extreme old age, in the winter 
of 941/2, after a rule of nearly fifty-four 
years. He was buried beside* his father in 
the Church of St. Martin at Tours; and the 
Countship passed to his only surviving son 
Fulke. 

Fulke II’s reign breaks like a quiet idyll 
the war storms of his house. Alone of his 
race he waged no war and took no share in 
politics. His life is the traditional golden 
age of Anjou, and the annalists of the period 
find little to record of him. But if there is 
no history, there is plenty of tradition and 
legend to set before us a charming picture 
of the ‘‘Good Count’s’’ manner of life. 
His gentle disposition and refined tastes led 
him to pursuits and habits which, in those 
days, were almost wholly associated with 
the monastic life. He was not only a scholar, 
but also a poet and a musician, and com- 
posed church music and anthems. The liter- 
ary, poetic, and artistic tastes, strong in 
the author of the ‘ Fragment,’ and _trans- 
mitted by him to his grandsons, Geoffrey Le 
Bel, Amaury and Baldwin, and in some 
measure shared by Henry II and his favour- 
ite son John, were an inheritance from 
Fulke the Good. His favourite place of re- 
tirement was the Church of St. Martin at 
Chateauneuf by Tours, where he delighted 
to sit in the choir and to be called ‘‘Canon.”’ 
His greatest pleasure was to escape from the 
cares of government, and go and lodge with 
the Chapter of Chateauneuf, where he would 
live, in every respect just as the clergy did, 
refusing to be called by his worldly title, and 
diligently fulfilling his duties as an honor- 
ary Canon, 

The twelfth century monk, Jean de Mar- 
montier, author of the Gesta Consulum Ande- 
gavorum, records that whenever Fulke visited 
Tours, as soon as he obtained the first glimpse 
of the towers of St. Martin, he alighted from 
his horse and, prostrating himself on the 
ground, prayed to the Saint imploring him to 
obtain the forgiveness of his sins. One Mar- 
tinmas eve when the Count Canon was in the 
church singing in clerkly guise the King 
of France, Louis d’Outremer, entered the 
building. ‘‘ He sings like a clerk,’’ laughed 
.* See ‘ Gesta Consulum Andegavorum (pub- 
lished in French as Chroniques des Comtes 
d Anjou, by Marchegay and Salmon, 1871), 
which notwithstanding its numerous false- 
hoods and inaccuracies, has generally been 





admitted by historians to possess a certain 


authority. 





the King, as his nobles pointed mockingly 
to the figure of the Count: but ‘‘ the Clerk ”’ 
was ready with a retort and the King re- 
ceived the following pithy epistle from his 
learned vassal: ‘‘ Know, my Lord,’’ wrote 
Fulke,* ‘‘ that a King unlettered is but a 
crowned ass’’ (scitote, domine, quod Rex 
illiteratus est asinus coronatus). Fulke 
was in fact no priest or dreamer, but a busy 
ruler, governing, enforcing peace, and carry- 
ing justice to every corner of his little march- 
land. To him alone of his race men gave 
the title of ‘‘the Good.’’ He died on the 
feast of St. Martin in the year 960. As he 
knelt to receive Communion a slight feeling 
of illness came over him; he returned to his 
place in the choir, and there, in the arms of 
his brother Canons, passed quietly away. 
They laid him to rest in his beloved church, 
and his vacant stall became hereditary in 
the House of Anjou, like the Abbotship of 
St. Denis in the Royal house of France. 
Fulke’s descendants looked upon the posses- 
sion of it in the light of a political wedge 
whereby they might some day force an 
entrance into the much-coveted city of Tours 
itself. With him was buried the peace of 
the marchland. Never again was it to have 
a ruler who ‘‘ waged no wars.” Many 
legends gathered about him. The most 
famous of them tells how one day, the Count, 
on his way to church, was accosted by a 
leper who wished to be carried to St. 
Martin’s. All shrank in horror from the 
wretched being excepting Fulke, who at once 
took him on his shoulders and carried him 
to the church door. There his burden sud- 
denly vanished; and at the midnight ser- 
vice as the Count sat in his stall he beheld 
in a trance St. Martin, who told him that 
in his charity he had, like another St. 
Christopher, unwittingly carried the Lord 
Himself, and that his seed should prosper to 
the ninth generation and extend the bounds 
of their dominion until it became immensely 
great. 
C. J. Bruce ANGIER. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
Administration Bonds, &c. 

1729. Revnotps, Charles. 

Charles Reynolds, late of Esker, in parish of 
Mohill, Diocese of 
Ardagh. Mentions 
Mary Reynolds, als 
Lynch, the Widow and 


Dated 8 Jan., 1729. 


* Vide © Gesta Comitum Andegavensium.’ 
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Relict. Henry Hanley the cozen and friend. 
Henry Hanley of Killgrass, Co. Roscommon. 


er 
(Signed) Mary x Reynolds. 


mark. 
Witnesses: — Mathew Lynch, Henry 
Hanley. 
1739. Reynoips, Henry. 


Henry Reynolds late of the parish of Cloon. 
That we, Bridget Rey- 
nolds of Aghaweeagh, 
Ands. Dalton of Drom- 
grane, both in the Co. 

Haughnoy Reynolds of 

Longford in the Co. of Longford, are 

bound this 21st June, 1739. Bridget Rey- 

nolds, widow and Relict and Adminx of 

Henry Reynolds of Aghaweeagh (or Agham- 

lagh, in parish of Cloon Co. of Leitrim, 

farmer. 


Dated 21 June, 1739. 


of Leitrim, and 


her 
(Signed) Bridget x Reynolds. Seal. 
mark. 
his 
Ands. xX Dalton. 
mark. 


Haughnoy Reynolds. 


1740. 


REYNOLDS, Owen. 


That we, Thomas Reynolds, John Reynolds, 
and John Reynolds of 

of Leitrim, 
this 12th | 
Thomas 
Reynolds the natural and lawful grandson 
and Administrator of Owen Reynolds of 
Leitrim, in parish of Mohill and Co. of 


the Co. 
are bound 


June, 1740. 


Dated 26 J une, 1740. 


Leitrim. 

his 

x Reynolds. 
mark. 
Joh. Reynolds. 
John Reynolds. 


(Signed) Thomas 


1741. Reynotps, Daniel. 


We, Bryan Reynolds of Armagh, in Parish 

of Templemichael, Co. 
Bnd. ss 5 
and bound this 12th 


Dated 12 Dec., 1741. ‘Longford, 


Dec., 1741. 


Bryan Reynolds, natural and lawful son and 
Administrator of Daniel Reynolds, of Anagh 
(or Armagh), in Parish of Templemichael, 


Co. Longford. 
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1766. Reynoxps, Bryan. 

Letters of Administration of Bryan Rey- 
nolds, late of Brain- 
rish, in the Parish of 
Cloon, Co. of Leitrim 
and Diocese of Ardagh, granted unto Cisela 
Reynolds, wife and Relict of the said 
deceased, 

Will and Grant Book, 1762-1802, p. 24. 


1768. Reynoups, Paul. 

Letters of Administration of Paul Reynolds 
of Knockadrinan, 
parish of Mohil, Dio- 
cese of Ardagh, Co, of 
Leitrim, granted to Sarah Reynolds of 
Knockadrinan in said Co. of Leitrim. 


Ibid. p, 41. 


Dated 6 March, 1766. 


Dated ... 1768/9. 


1781. Rerynoxips, Timothy. 
That we, the Rev. Michael Creed, .... 
are bound this 9th day of March, 1781, 
Timothy Reynolds, late of Corduff, in the 
Parish of Anaduff, in the Co. of Leitrim 


(Signed), Mich! Creed, Dan! McGarry, 
John Thompson. 
Ibid. p. —. 
1791. ReryNnotps, Francis. 
Administration of Goods, &c., of Frans 


Reynolds late of parish of Killtubrid, in 
Diocese of Ardagh, granted to John Rey- 
nolds of Carrick, in Co, of Leitrim. 

Ibid. p. 288. 


1783. Reynotps, Bridget. 
| Administration of the Goods, &c., of Bridget 
Reynolds, late of the 
Dated 2/15 Aug., 1783. parish of Killtubrid 
and Diocese of Ardagh, 
Deceased, granted to Ferrall McKeon, of 
Killclare, in Co. Leitrim. 
Ibid. p. 302. 


1798. Rerynoups, Jane. 

Administration of the Goods, &c., of Jane 
Reynolds, late of 
parish of Mohill and 
Diocese of Ardagh, 
deceased, granted to Terence McManus of 


Carrick. 
Ibid. p. 382. 


Dated 28 Nov., 1798. 


1799. Reynotps, Hugh. 

Administration of the Goods, &c., of Hugh 
Reynolds, late of the 

Dated 2 March, 1799. parish of Cloon and 
Diocese of  Ardagh, 

granted to Anne Reynolds, the widow. 


Ibid. p. 383. 
Henry FitzGEratp REYNOLDS. 
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WELsH LAKE NAMES.—Tradition fre- 
quently powgces on a name and then 
adheres to it; and may graft anything to 
the accretion. Gratuitous haphazard sur- 
mises are not confined to Wales. Though 
hosts of place-names, and random attribu- 
tions, are suggested, the very multitude 
makes all the more reason that they should 
be carefully re-collated, re-valued and revised 
and that evidentially on the spots dealt with. 
An old-world charm invests neighbourhoods 
and accustomed haunts of wee, brusque 
“little folk,’ and we must not totally reject 
traces of the disportive gambols of fairies— 
as in the lakeland of Llyn y morwynion. 

There are certain names which might well 
undergo some process of sifting, and be 
thrashed out, or be replaced by happier alter- 
natives, however pleasant to exuberant 
imagination. Glaring idiomatic discrep- 
ancies excite disgust. The Welsh llyn is 
synonymous with the English ‘‘ lake.’ 
Natives are familiar with Llyn Cwellyn, or, 
as anglicised, Quellyn Lake. At once the 
tautology jars on the ear. The double- 
barrelled Ulyn is too painfully obvious. 
Hence English and Welsh jumbled confusion. 
The initial Y and the Welsh Cwe are elimin- 
able truncated barbarities. In order to 
arrive at a solution we would propose to 
amend the latter form, and give it a new 
sense: the abbreviative ewe to be elongated 
Chwe —and so have Chwe llyn, signifying 
“six lakes.’’ This can be justified, for the 
lake to which the name now belongs is the 
principal lake in magnitude and arrestive 
interest, while there are six other minor close 
bordering lakes and lakelets, tributary feeders 
to the chief and finest lake already referred 
to. 

The six lakes relatively smaller in their 
grouping are: Llyn Dywarchen ; Llyn Ffynon 
y Gwas; Llyn Glas; Llyn Nadredd or 
Nadroedd; Llyn Gader; Llyn Coch. Llyn 
Gwaith is exempted from the list as an 
artificial lake. 

Llyn Gwynant, Nant Gwynant in the 
upper Beddgelert region of Snowdonia, falls 
under the same category of redundancy with 
the harping play on nant. A third variant 


| 


can be cited: Llyn Stradllyn—Cwm Strad- | 
llyn in its sequestered upland bed in the | 
upper reaches of Pennant Valley and the | 
spur therefrom of ascendable | 


downward 
Moel Hebog. 
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Need one say the disputed Quellyn is 
situated under Snowdon below Rhyd-ddu 
(Blackford) and that the County town 
obtains its water supply therefrom. 

One might remark that Cawell-lyn or ‘“‘ lake 
of the Coracle ’”’ has been traded on. That 
explanation is wildly fantastic and inadmis- 
sible. We would transfer it with our com- 
pliments to the Carmarthenshire Towey. 

Curiosities in nomenclature and explana- 
tions court investigation. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


JOAN OF ARC: OUIDA’S ALLUSION. 

—By an odd coincidence I lighted, 
during the late performance in this city of 
Mr. G. B. Shaw’s ‘St. Joan,’ on the sub- 
joined passage in Ouida’s ‘ Princess Naprax- 
ine,’ p. 141. Ed. 1885. The rather astonish- 
ing statement comes from the mouth of the 
author’s heroine. 

‘“We know it is proved that Jeanne d’ 
Are married and died, bonne bourgeoise, at 
Orleans, and her family enjoyed a pension 
for three generations from the town. It is 
very distressing, but is all proved from the 
archives.’’ This assertion is preluded by the 
remark that ‘‘ all our illusions vanish under 
the electric light of history,’’ but one is 
puzzled to surmise where and how this “ light 
of history ”’ flashed on the racy novelist. 
Where did she discover those vaunted 
‘‘archives’?? J. R. Green (‘Short His- 
tory,’ 1891, p. 271) states—‘‘ The Proces de 
Jeanne d’Are (published by the Société de 
VHistoire de France) is the only real 
authority for her history,’’ and that ‘‘Among 
modern writers M. Michelet, in his ‘ His- 
tory of France’ (vol. v.), has given a por- 
trait of the Maid of Orleans at once exact 
and full of a tender poetry.’’ None of the 
above knows anything of Ouida’s ‘‘Archives’’ 
nor anyone else. 

J. B. McGovery. 

St, Stephen’s Rectory, 

C.-on-M., Manchester. 
YULGRAVE.--Brief: 1662, July 22, ‘‘ For 
a fire in Sulgrave, Com. Northampton, 
07-10.” Newbottle, Co. Northants. 

This may interest American and other 
readers. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


HEATRE ROYAL, WESTMINSTER. — 
Brief: 1673, July 20, ‘‘ For a fire that 
began at the Theatre Royall in Westminster, 
00-05-06. ’’ Newbottle Church Register, 
Northants. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


NicHOLAS CAREW, 1621. — Nicholas 
Carew, of East Farleigh, Co. Kent, and 
of London, in a nuncupative will, made 2 
July, 1621, when he was lying at the house 
of one Davy Edwardes, in Redrith, Co. 
Surrey, made bequests to Lady Lussher, 
Matthias Otten, John Otten, and his sister 
Horne, and made his ‘“‘ cousin,’’ Ellen Law- 
rence, his executrix. Sentence was pro- 
nounced (P.C.C., 75 Skinner) 20 June, 1627, 
between Ellen Lawrence, alzas Fowle, next 
of kin (consanguinea) and executrix of the 
one part and Frances Horne of the other, 
declaring for the will and for the sanity of 
the testator. On Sept. 23, 1647, commission 
was issued to Sir John Colt, nephew of 
deceased, d.b.n. Can anyone give any other 
information about the testator? The Luss- 
her bequest suggests that he was of the Carew 
family of Beddington, Co. Surrey. Anne, 
daughter of Sir Richard Carew, K.B., and 
sister of Sir Nicholas Carew, K.G., married 
Nicholas Leigh of Addington, and Elizabeth, 
daughter of this marriage, married Robert 
Lusher. (‘Surrey Archeological Collec- 
tions,’ vol. vii., p. 123b). 
ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIs. 
Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C. 
ONDON POSTMARKS (See 12 S. vii. 
290).—A correspondent enquired at this 
reference whether there is such a thing as a 
book on postmarks, but apparently no reply 
was received. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
repeat the question, as I am particularly de- 
sirous of obtaining an explanation of certain 
of these marks. 
F. W. Reap. 
NDIARUBBER AND BILLIARD- 
TABLES.—I should be greatly obliged 
if any reader could inform me when india- 
rubber was first used for the cushions of 
billiard-tables. 
L. S. M. 
RICHMOND (YORKS) SPORT. — I am 
endeavouring to compile the sporting 
records of Richmond (Yorkshire), and should 
be glad of the loan of any old race bills, 
diaries, or other data regarding owners, 


trainers, jockeys or matter relative to horses 
and sport in the district named. 
J. Fatrrax-BLaKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 
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GLAMORGAN ROCK-LIKE 
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UPPLIN: WESTMINSTER CATHRE. 
DRAL,.—When Westminster Cathedral 
was still being built, before Cardinal 
Vaughan’s death, I believe that some devout 
benefactor, probably the then Earl of Kin. 
noull, offered to the Cathedral some old choir. 
stalls made out of the wood of the forest 
trees that still surround Dupplin Castle: 
and that they were accepted by the ecclesias. 
tical authorities, but declined by the archi- 
tects as being quite out of harmony with the 
adopted style, usually described as Byzan- 
tine. When were these choir-stalls made, 
and whence did they come, and whither did 
they go? The woods of Dupplin have another 
interest. They were the subject of a song, 
written and composed by the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Henry Richard Charles Somerset, which was 
very popular in the ’eighties and ’nineties. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
CHEESE 
AND COWBRIDGE ROLLS. — The 
Rev. Richard Warner, in his ‘ Second Walk 
through Wales,’ 1798, writes: 

most of the Glamorganshire cheese is made 
from sheep and cow milk, a small proportion 
of the one mingled with a large quantity of the 
other. The milking of the Ewes being a 
tedious and difficult operation, it is consigned 
to the wives of the neighbouring cottagers, 
who perform it every morning and evening. 
For this service they receive no pecuniary 
reward, but, in lieu thereof, a meal of sheep 
milk on the Saturday night and another on 
Sunday morning. This they mix with a suff- 
cient proportion of skimmed milk, given to 
them by the adjoining farmers, and form the 
whole into a rock-like cheese: not so rich, 
indeed, as Stilton, nor so highly-flavoured as 
Parmesan, hut furnishing a very savoury 
variety. 

Walter Davis, in his second volume of the 
‘General View of the Agriculture and 
Domestic Economy of South Wales,’ 1815, 
describes the making of Glamorgan Cheese 
and states that the cheese from mixed ewes 
and cows’ milk is called ‘‘ mixed cheese” and 
is most esteemed; also that cheese made in 
the Glamorgan method is in thickness and 
flavour a medium between the Gloucester and 
Cheshire. arts 

This old Glamorgan Cheese is quite a 
different article from the present day Caer- 
philly. 1s there any trace of the origin of 
the Caerphilly type and how came it to sup- 
plant the old Glamorgan type? i 

Davis also states (1815) that the principal 
object of the dairy in Glamorgan is butter, 
and Warner (1798), writing on Cowbridge in 
the Vale of Glamorgan, says “‘ the butter of 
Glamorgan, you know, is universally famous, 
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and the rolls of this town deserve, from their 


excellence, to be as generally celebrated.” | 


What evidence is there that at the close of 
the eighteenth century the butter of Glamor- 
gan was universally famous? Youatt, writ- 
ing in 1834, in his book on ‘ Cattle,’ states 
that the Glamorgan breed of cattle were 
dairy-cattle, that they gave 16 quarts per 
day, and at least one cwt. of butter, each 
cow, during the season. He also states 
that the principal object of the Glamorgan 
dairyman was butter, and that it was usually 
sent to the Bristol market; that cows of the 
Glamorgan breed were sought for to keep up 
the stock of the Royal Dairy at Windsor. 
Youatt adds, ‘ the Glamorgan cheese is often 
of an inferior kind,’’ but apparently it was 
still made from a mixture of cows’ and ewes’ 
milk when he published his book. 
R. Hepcer WaALttace. 
ROVERBS AND PHRASES: ‘TILL 
THE COWS COME HOME.” — What 
is the origin of this phrase? I have come 
across it in two magazines as ‘‘he’ll cuss 
till the cows come home,”’ and ‘‘ we can send 
royal yards down till the cows come home.’’ 
R. Hepcer WALLACE. 
USTURCUM.—In 1205, ‘“‘Thom’ fil Sim 
dat diio Rx ij bonos austure ut hat i pace 
bosci sui i Hout +t Claia.’”’ What did 
Thomas the son of Simon give to the King ? 
F. G. Macktreta. 


JNBROKEN MALE DESCENT FROM 
THE CONQUEST. — Consequent upon 
a recent article in a Sunday paper, where it 
was stated that a certain family had an un- 
broken male descent from the Conquest, I 
wrote to the Editor questioning the statement 
and suggesting that only two or three 
families could prove such a descent. I was, 
of course, aware that numerous families 
could produce, or give a reference to, pedi- 
grees of this nature. I have myself seen 
any number of them. But I was referring 
to families, whose male descent from that 
period was supported by proved documentary 
evidence, and whose pedigrees, as such, were 
recorded in the College of Arms, the Lyon, 
or the Ulster Offices. 
There were several private, and other, 
replies to my letter. Some revived ancient 


legends, which have been destroyed by sub- 
sequent research, and I will not repeat them. 
Of families still existing and claiming this 
descent the following were mentioned :— 
(a) Bacor. Claiming from Bagdad ‘“‘ who 
held Bramshall at the Domesday Survey 
(1085).”” ‘ ; 
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(b) Rupyarp. No details were given. 

(c) Scrope or Dansy, claiming as “a 
junior branch in strict tail-male”’ of the 
extinct baronial family of that name. 

I have not seen any of these three pedi- 
grees and can say nothing about them; but 
I give below three families, whose claims, I 
believe, are undisputed :— 

(a) GresLtEy or DrakELoWE (see ‘ An- 
cestor,’ vol. 1., p. 195, etc.). 

(b) Courtenay or Devon (from Jocelin, 
Seigneur de Courtenia, temp. 1065. See 
‘Complete Peerage,’ ed. Vicary Gibbs, sub 
Devon). 

(c) Frrzceratp (Duke of Leinster), from 
Walter FitzOther of the Domesday Survey 
(1085). 

I should be very glad to know if there are 
any additions to my list. Up to date I agree 
with a writer, who contends that the num- 
ber of such families can be counted upon the 
fingers. 

The ignorance of the general public in the 
inatter is not surprising. I have been shown 
two printed pedigrees, both giving a male 
descent from pre-Conquest days, but on ex- 


amining the evidences one was found 
to begin in the sixteenth, and _ the 
other in the nineteenth century! The 
former, with its bogus coat of arms 
and statement of descent still figures 


in the latest edition of a_ well-known 
genealogical book of reference. When I add 
that my own family is connected by marriage 
with two families, both claiming this de- 
scent, and that both claims are supported 
(although obviously faked) by the same 
authority, the ignorance of the average per- 
son, and the large number of families making 
the claim, can hardly cause surprise. 
C. 8. C. (B/C). 
EVEREND ROE’S.—Further information 
is sought concerning the following clerics, 
both in the County of Suffolk : 

(1.) William Rowe, Bacton. On p. 282 
of Mr. Water Ryz’s ‘ Calendar of the Feet 
of Fines for Suffolk’ (Ipswich, 1900) is the 
following entry, sub 13 Henry IV, ‘‘ 33, Wil- 
liam Rowe, clerk, v. Nicholas Broke and 
Margaret his wife in Beketon.’’ 

(2.) Nathaniel Roe, Rector of Benacre, 
in 1614. In 1630 being then a widower he 
obtained a licence to marry Ann Linsey, of 
Somerleyton, single, at Bradwell. (Marriage 
Licences in Suff, Arch. Registered at 
Ipswich). 

F. Gorpon Roe. 

“The Clerestory,’” 18, Stanford Road, 

Kensington Court, W.8. 
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OYCE CREST.—In Fairbairn and other 
works on crests appears the entry: — 
Boyce, A lion rampant. What authority is 
there for this statement; what were the 
tinctures of the lion rampant; and what 
was the accompanying coat-of-arms ? 
F. Gorpon Ror. 


ARCOURT FAMILY.—I shall be glad of 
any information concerning the follow- 

ing for my ‘ Biographical Register of the 
English Harcourts past and present’ :— 

1. Richard Harcourt, of the Crown Office, 
London, ob. 17 Dec., 1727. 

2. Richard Harcourt, M.P. for 
ob. 2 May, 1777. 

5. John Harcourt, Surgeon 
Co. Rutland; ob. 10 Nov., 1793. 


Sussex ; 


of Syston, 


4. John Harcourt, of South Carolina, 
U.S.A.; 0b. 19 Aug., 1773. 


5. John Johnson Harcourt, of 
House, London; circa 1821. 

6. Charles Harcourt, Solicitor for Arthur 
Orton, the Tichborne Claimant in the trial 
for perjury ; circa 1875. 

7. Louis Vernon Harcourt, a clergyman, 
who sent a ‘“‘ remonstrance’”’ to the Bishop 
of Exeter; circa 1850. 

8. Richard Harcourt, whose daughter 
Jane married Thomas St. Barbe, of Ashing- 
ton, Co. Somerset (whose eldest son John was 
Sheriff of the Counties of Somerset and Dor- 
set; circa 1460). 

9. Anthony Harcourt, of Co. Leicester, 
whose daughter Mary married Richard 
Carrique, of Tewkesbury, Co. Gloucester ; 
circa 1635. 

10. Godfrey Harcourt, of Dring 
Breconshire ; circa 1680. 

Witiram Harcovurt-Batu. 


ATERNOSTER AS A SURNAME, — A 
chemist, of Cirencester, bearing this 
surname, gave evidence in a recent poison 
chocolate charge. Can its origin be traced, 
and are there any other known instances of 
its use? In any case it seems to deserve 
noting in ‘N. & Q.’ 


Park, 


J. B. McGovern. 


LOYD OF CROGHAN AND BAWDES- 
WELL. — Would any reader be kind 
enough to assist in tracing the descent of 
this family from Meurig Llwyd, of Llwyny- 
maen, Salop, or Sir Gryffyth Llwyd (c. 1280- 


1320), to the Thomas Lloyd, who, according | 


to Burke (‘ Hist. of Commoners,’ 1838 edn. ) 
was a son of Sir Robert Lloyd, of Wrexham, 
by Ann Mostyn, his wife, and who migrated 
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to Ireland early in the seventeenth century; 
settled in Co. Leitrim, and was the direct 
ancestor of these Lloyds of Croghan and 
Bawdeswell ? 
Wa. Lioyp, 
Kilrock, Howth, Co. Dublin. 
IGHTEENTH CENTURY THEO. 
LOGICAL TRAINING.—What colleges 
were there in existence in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century for training candi- 
dates for Holy Orders? In 1797 two young 
men belonging to such an institution, when 
on a holiday tour, were taken between Gos- 
port and Portsmouth by the Press-gang, and 
sent to serve in Ireland. It is known that 
the college in question was in the South of 
England. What could it have been? 
ANDREW ARRICK. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION.—Drake’s 


‘ Hasted’s Kent’ ‘‘ 1886 ’’ =1894), p. 97,. 


mentions as amongst the Greenwich church 
plate a large plate for collections ‘‘ ‘ 

in memory of Anne Adams, widow, 1685. 
(Arms, On a lozenge a cross charged with five 
estoils, impaling, Quarterly, 1 and 4, a chey- 
ron between three pheons, on a chief three 
women’s heads full face, couped at the shoul- 
ders; 2 and 3, as Baron); .. .” 

The dexter (husband’s) arms are, of 
course, the ancient coat of Ap Adam, of 
Charlton Adam, Somerset: Arg., on a cross 
gu., five mullets or. What is known of the 
others and the families indicated ? 

R. BrncHam Apams. 


IR CHRISTOPHER WREN.—When and 
where did Wren’s two marriages take 
place? According to the ‘ Dict. of Nat. 
Biog.,’ Ixiii. 93-4, the first was ‘in Dec.,” 
1669, and the second was in 1676. 
G. F. R. B. 


ROWNE WILLIS.—This well-known anti- 


quary was educated in the Inner Temple } 


in 1700. When was he called to the Bar! 
When in 1707 did he marry Katharine, only 
child and heiress of David Eliot, of Port 


Eliot ? 
G. F. R. B. 


EFERENCE WANTED: VOLTAIRE- 

Carlyle writing to Emerson Nov. 3, 184, 
quotes Voltaire referring to Christ: ‘‘ An im- 
| patient person may exclaim with Voltaire, 
| serious moments, ‘ Au nom de Dieu, ne me 
| parlez plus de cet homme-la! | have b 
'IT have been unable to find this quotation 
Voltaire’s works and should be glad to know 
where it can be verified. 

F. R. Cave. 





enough of him;—I tell you I am alive too.” | 
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Replies. 


THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA: 
FACT OR PROPAGANDA? 
(cxlix. 279). 


| have not a copy of Sir George Forrest’s 
Life of Clive, and do not remember 
what he, after exhaustive searches on matters 
connected with Clive and the India of his 
time, writes on the subject. Major-General 
Sir John Malcolm, in his ‘ Life of Robert, 
Lord Clive,’ 1836, vol. i, pp. 149-50, writes, 
in his description of the Black Hole incident, 
“Some of our company,’ says Mr. Cooke 
(Vide Parliamentary Reports, vol. iii, p. 
144), ‘expired very soon after being put in, 
others grew mad, and having lost their 
senses, died in high delirium. . .’’’ I do not 
know if this Mr. Cooke was the unnamed 
man who, Miss Dopps states, published a 
pamphlet. If so, it does not-—-to me—matter 
what his former character may have been. 
Charity should urge us to believe that a man 
who had experienced the horror, would not 
be likely to tell deliberate untruths. Not 
being able to consult the Parliamentary Re- 
port, it is not possible to know if he was 
questioned by due authority. Surely there 
must have been some official inquiry ? 

Malcolm, in a note, states that 

Mr. Mill [James Mill, who published his 
History of India in 1818—‘ D.N.B.’}], by his 
quotation from Seir Mutaquerin, and his 
observations upon the former state prisons in 
England and India, appears desirous not only 
of palliating the guilt of the Nabob and his 
servants, but of throwing a share of the 
blame upon the unhappy sufferers: ‘‘ Some 
search,” he observes, ‘‘ was made for a con- 
venient apartment, but none was found; upon 
which, information was obtained of a place 
which the English themselves had employed 
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as a prison, and into this, without further | 
inquiry, they were impelled. It was unhap.- | 
pily a small, ill-aired and unwholesome dun- | 


geon called the Black Hole; and the Englisi 
had their own practice to thank, for suggest- 
ing it to the officers of the subadar as a fit 
place of confinement.’”’—Mill, vol. iii., p. 149. 
Though I refrain from commenting on the 
tone in which the author quoted treats this 
memorable catastrophe I must justly question 
the justice of the conclusions he has drawn 
from his own premises. Assuredly the use of 
i room of twenty feet square, with two small 
windows, as a prison for one, two, three, or 
ten prisoners, can be no justication for fore- 
ing, at the point of the sword, 146 captives 
into this inadequate space, much less for 
keeping them there, sufferings 


when their 
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became so dreadful, and the death of almost 
all certain. 

It should be noted that Malcolm was born 
in 1769, and Mill in 1773, and that in their 
youth they must have heard much of the 
news concerning the English in India. 
Malcolm entered the service of the East 
India Company in 1782, and spent some 
forty years of his life in active work in 
India; this, as he had a strong literary and 
historical bent, must have enabled him to 
glean valuable information. 

A few years ago a young Mahomedan, 
student spoke to me upon the subject 
of the Black Hole. He said the room 
he was shown could not have held any- 
thing like the number of people said to 
have been in it. Perhaps, for various rea- 
sons, he was not shown the real prison. I 
think, however, that for historical purposes, 
all known authentic information should be 
published. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


One of the survivors was Henry Lushing- 
ton, who was afterwards murdered by 
mutinous Sepoys at Patna in 1763. His 
father, who was Vicar of Eastbourne, erected 
a monument to his memory in Eastbourne 
Church, and my recollection is that the in- 
scription contains a direct reference to his 
escape in 1756. If so the evidence would be 


conclusive. @& RB: ¥. BR: 


There can be little doubt as to the authen- 
ticity of this tragedy. The chief authority 
is Mr. Holwell, the Governor of the fort at 
Calcutta, and one of those imprisoned in the 
Black Hole. His ‘ Personal Narrative’ may 
not have been an official account, but its 
accuracy has never been questioned. Macaulay, 
in his ‘ Essay on Clive,’ says ‘‘ Nothing 
in history or fiction... approaches the 
horrors which were recounted by the few 
survivors of that night.’? Cassell’s ‘ History 
of India’ (p. 48) gives Holwell’s list of per- 
sons ‘‘ smothered in the Black Hole Prison ”’ 
(exclusive of 69 soldiers whose names he did 
not know) as follows: 

Of the Council: E. Eyre and Wm. Baillie, 
~~, and the Rev. Mr. Bellamy. 

if the Civil Service: Messrs. Revely, Law, 
Jenks, Coles, Valicourt, Jebb, Torriano, E. 
Page, S. Page, Grub, Harod, Streat, P. 
Johnston, Ballard, N. Drake, Casse, Knap- 
ton, Gosling, Byng, Dod and Dalrymple. 

Army Captains: Clayton, Buchanan and 
Witherington. 

Lieutenants: Bishop, Hays, Blogg, 
son and Bellamy. 





Sim- 
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Ensigns: Paccard, Scott, Hastings, C. 
Wedderburn and Dumbleton. 

Nea Captains: Hunt, Osburne, Purnell, 
“arey, Stephenson, Guy, Porter, Parker, 
Caulker, Bendall, Atkinson and Leech. 

In all there were 123 killed out of 146 
prisoners. Mr. Holwell survived the event 
for more than 40 years. He died in 1798, at 
the age of 87. For some years he lived at 
(‘astle Hall, Milford Haven. 

Gi Ww. 


When I was in Calcutta some years ago 
I made inquiries concerning the where- 
abouts of this place and was informed that 
it occupied the site of the present General 
Post Office, and that the reason why there 
was no tablet or any other indication of its 
former existence was that the Government 
did not wish to commemorate a spot asso- 
ciated with so much infamy and humiliation. 
1 am not prepared to suggest that the Black 
Hole is all a myth, like the ‘“‘ rope trick,’’ 
however, 

Witr1am Harcourt-Bata. 


IFE-SIZED LEAD FIGURE (exlix. 

279).—The figure mentioned by J.P.G. 

is undoubtedly one of the lead statues 

founded in London as garden ornaments 

during the eighteenth century; the date of 
it is probably about 1750. 

John Van Nost, a Dutch sculptor, who 
came to England with William III, started 
a figure yard in Piccadilly. J. T. Smith, in 
his ‘ Antiquarian Rambles in London,’ says 
that Van Nost’s effects were sold, March, 
1711; and from Professor W. R. Lethaby’s 
delightful book on leadwork, one learns that 
‘as late as 1763 a John Van Nost (supposed 
descendant of the former) was following the 
profession of a statuary in St. Martin’s 
Lane, on the left, a little farther up than 
where the old brick houses now stand in 1893. 
The original business was taken in 1739 by 
My. John Cheere, who served his time with 
his brother, Sir H. Cheere, the statuary, 
who did several of the Abbey monuments.” 

In all likelihood, J.P.G.’s figure was in- 
tended to adorn a garden; I am not sure if 
it does so now. For the thorough under- 
standing of it I venture to quote again from 
Professor Lethaby. Such “‘ figures were cast 
in lead as large as life, and frequently 


painted with an intention to resemble nature. 
They consisted of Punch, Harlequin, and 
other pantomimical characters, mowers whet- 
ting their scythes, haymakers shooting, and 
Roman soldiers with firclocks; but above all 
an African kneeling with a sundial upon his 
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head found the most extensive sale.’ (j 
that last referred to 1 have seen severat ex- 
amples. The one best known was formerly 
before the ‘‘Garden House’’ in Clement’s 
Inn and is now in the Temple Garden. The 
legend that it had been brought from ltaly 
by Holles Lord Clare, has been given up. 

Nearly 50 years ago I happened to come 
across a lead figure at Ilford on the Stow, 
near Christchurch, Hants, which if not a 
replica of that belonging to J.P.G., was 
almost identical. It was coloured, and was 
so life-like that 1 made a water-colour sketch 
of it with its landscape background, which I 
still possess. A similar example (in bad 
condition) was lately in the forecourt cf a 
house in Swan Walk, Chelsea, but it has now 
disappeared. If J.P.G. comes to town 
occasionally and would like to see my water- 
colour, it would give me much pleasure to 
show it to him at 45, Evelyn Gardens, S. W.7. 

Another good book on leadwork, published 
some years after Professor Lethaby’s, is 
that by Sir Lawrence Weaver. 

Puitre Norman. 

RAGON-FLY (cxlix. 278).—The late W. 

H. Hudson, writing of dragon-flies, says: 

Is it not amazing that these familiar, large, 
showy, and striking-looking insects have no 
common specific names with us? The one 
exception known to me is the small beautiful 
virgo, and this is called in books “ Demoi- 
selle” and “ King George,” but whether these 
names are used by the people anywhere I am 
unable to say. On this point I consulted an 
old water-keeper of my acquaintance on the 
Test. He had been keeper for a period of 
forty-six years, and is supposed to be very 
intelligent, and to know everything about the 
creatures that exist in those waters and water- 
meadows. He assured me that he never heard 
the names “‘ Demoiselle” and “‘ King George.” 
“We calls them dragons and horse-stingers,” 
he said. “And they do sting, and no mis- 
take, both horse and man.” He then ex- 
plained that the dragon-fly dashes at its vic- 
tim, inflicts its sting, and is gone so quickly 
that it is never detected in the act; but the 
pain is there, and sometimes blood is drawn. 

Moses Harris, an entomologist of note m 
the eighteenth century, says that the Virgo 
flies are, on account of the brilliancy and 
richness of colouring, called ‘‘ Kingfishers”: 
but he had no names for the other sorts 
‘“* vulgarly called the dragon-fly.”’ 

‘The dragon-flies (Hudson continues) ate 
known only by the old generic English names 
of dragons, horse-stingers, adder-stingers, and 
devil’s darning-needles.”’ 

I have a small collection of water-colour 
drawings of moths, and butterflies, made at 
Schloss Seehof, Bavaria, in the forties of 
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last century by the wife of the owner of the | 
Castle. Among them is a study of dragon- 
flies, which are labelled ‘‘ Schneiders,”’ so I 
suppose this is the German name for these | 
insects. 
W. CourTHoPe ForMAN. | 
TRANGWAYS FAMILY (exlix. 134, 228, | 
285).—Thomas Hardy, in ‘ A Group of | 
Noble Dames ’—‘ Dame the First, the First | 
Countess of Wessex’ — tells how ‘‘ Stephen | 
Reynard’? married ‘‘ Betty, daughter of | 
Squire Dornell,’’ heiress of ‘‘ Falls Park ”’ | 
(Mells) and ‘‘ King’s Hintock Court” (Mel- | 
bury Sampford)—a romantic episode. 
R W. CourTHore Forman. | 
ICHARD WILLIAMS, PATAGONIAN | 
MISSIONARY (cxlix. 280).—He was | 
born at Dursley, Gloucestershire, 15 May, 
1815, and died at Tierra del Fuego in 1852. 
‘A Memoir of Richard Williams, surgeon: 
catechist to the Patagonian Missionary 
Society in Tierra del Fuego,’ was written by 
James Hamilton, D.D., and published in 
1854. A copy is in the Bodleian Libray. 
Rotanp AUSTIN. 
‘ERDINANDO AS AN ENGLISH 
CHRISTIAN NAME (exlix. 285 and 
references there given).—I have the following | 
notes on the baptismal name Ferdinando :— 
(1) Ferdinando Hudleston, of Millom Castle, 
Cumberland, was born c. 1578, and the name | 
has been frequently used since in the Hudle- 
ston family and also in the parish of Millom. 
In the Editors’ note to ‘ The Registers of 
Ulverston Parish Church’ (ed. Rev. Canon 
C. W. Bardsley and the Rev. L. R. Ayre), 
1886, it is stated (p. xvii.) : | 
Two common baptismal names in Furness | 
are Ferdinando and Plato; the former known | 
as Fardy, and found in that form in our burial | 
register. Both arose from the practice of | 
“copying their betters.” The first, I imagine, | 
was introduced in Elizabeth’s reign by Fer- | 
dinando, Earl of Derby, Lord of the Manor of | 
Broughton [in I'urness] and perhaps he stood | 
godfather to Ferdinando Hudleston of Millom | 
Castle... There is a tradition afloat that 
Ferdinando owes its -_ to the Armada and | 
a shipwrecked Spaniard, but we may treat it 
as the Levite did the wounded traveller, | 
glance at it and pass on .. . 
The name may have been introduced into 
the Hudleston family by Ferdinando, 5th | 
Earl of Derby (c. 1559-1594) as is suggested, | 
for Broughton is not far from Millom Castle, | 
but Ferdinando, Earl of Derby, was only | 
19 in 1578, and had not succeeded to the | 
title. The Hudlestons have transmitted the | 
name to several other families, including the | 
Latus and Ashmall families. 
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(2) An earlier Ferdinando seems to be 
Ferdinando Clutterbuck, of St. Martin Out- 
wich, London, citizen and draper. He was 
the second son of Richard Clutterbuck, of 
King Stanley, Glos., clothier, and married 
at St. Leonard’s, Eastcheap, London, 12 
Nov., 1582, Bettrice Morris. His elder 
brother was born c. 1547, and among his sons 
was Ferdinando, bapt. at Leonard Stanley, 
Glos., 25 June, 1592. 

C. Roy Hupteston. 

19, Canynge Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

ORTIMER AND WIGMORE STREETS, 

LONDON (cxlix. 279). — These names 
recall Robert Harley, created in 1711 Baron 
Harley of Wigmore and Earl of Oxford and 
Earl Mortimer. G,E.C. (vi. 177) speaks 
of the association of the Harleys with the 
Mortimers as “ludicrously attenuated,’’ but 
they had bought Wigmore in Hereford in 1601 
for £2,600. Sir Edmund de Mortimer of 
Wigmore was created Baron Mortimer in 
1295 (G.E.C., v. 379). 

J. M. Buttocu. 

Hugh de Mortimer (d. 1181), was lord of 
Wigmore and founded the Priory there. 
There is an interesting account of Wigmore 
Castle, by the late Rev. Prebendary T. 
Auden, M.A., F.S.A., in one of the issues 
of the Transactions of the Shropshire Archeo- 
logical Society, I think in 1909. 

My friend, the late Sir W. St. John Hope, 
some twenty years ago, gave me, and two 
friends, on the spot, a learned discourse re 
Wigmore Castle and Church. It should 
not be forgotten that the battle of Mortimer’s 
Cross (2 Feb., 1461) was fought in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

Is it possible that the property upon which 
are the streets Wigmore, Mortimer, and 
Harley—all on Kitchen and Parker’s map 
of 1771—belonged at one time to the Harley 
family, or to its successors ? 

Sir Robert Harley (d. 1656), of Brampton 
Brian, was the real cause of the castle of 
Wigmore falling into decay. Robert Harley, 
first Earl of Oxford, was closely connected 
with the district. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


In 1074 William the Conqueror granted to 
Ralph de Mortimer the township and the 
castle of Wigmore, Salop, which had been 
built on waste ground by William fitzOsbern, 
and henceforth became the chief centre of the 
power of the Mortimers. Hugh de Morti- 
mer (d. 1181) probably grandson of Ralph, 
founded Wigmore Priory. The Mortimer 
estates eventually went to Richard, Duke of 
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York, son of Richard of Cambridge and Anne 
Mortimer, who held as their representative 
the Earldoms of March and Ulster. York’s 
son ascended the throne as Edward IV. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


According to Wagner’s ‘ Names and their 
Meaning,’ these streets derived their names 
from Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, who was created Baron Harley of 
Wigmore Castle in Herefordshire in 1717. 
Harley was the owner of the surrounding 
estate, and Harley Street, Edward Street 
and Oxford Street were also named after 
him. 





ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


di At SKREIGH OF DAY” (exlix. 224). 

—In his interesting note at the refer- 
ence, HarMatopecos asks ‘‘ What is the con- 
nexion between screaming or screeching and 
the dawn of day?’ Without attempting 
to go into the philology of the question, I 
venture to offer a tentative reply, based on 
Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, This may 
be thought a somewhat antiquated authority ; 
but although it is just a generation ago that 
the ‘D.N.B.’ (Thomas Bayne) said of it: 
“The work... is generally admirable in 
definition and illustration, and evinces a rare 
grasp of folk-iore and important provincial- 
isms,’’ Dr. Joseph Wright in his ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary’ (1904), adopts the 
definitions on which I rely :— 

‘Skreigh, s. 1. <A shrill cry, a shriek. 
2. An urgent and irresistible call.’’ It is 
not difficult to see how the second meaning 
was evolved from the first. 


Of all the phrases in which the second , 


meaning may fairly be attributed to the 
word skreigh, perhaps the most noteworthy 
are ‘‘The skreigh of duty” and ‘“‘the 
skreigh 0’ day.’’ 

Very conveniently for reference, both occur 
in the same chapter (xxiii.) of Scott’s ‘ Rob 
Roy.’ Both, too, are utterances of Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie. The first (to his redoubtable 
distant cousin Rob), ‘‘ I’se ne’er be the ill 
bird and foul my nest, set apart strong 
necessity and the skreigh of duty, which no 
man should hear and be inobedient.’’ The 


second (to Frank Osbaldistone), ‘‘ It was aj 
bletherin’ phrasin’ chield they ca’ Fairser- | 
vice, that cam at e’en to get an order to send | 
the crier through the town for ye at skreigh | 


o’ day the morn.”’ 


From alJl this surely it follows that the | 


“‘skreigh of duty” is ‘‘the call of duty,” 
and the ‘‘ skreigh of day ”’ the call of day. 
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‘The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering from the stray. 
built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing 
horn, 
No _— shall rouse them from their lowly 


ed. 
G. A. Grips. 


HOWARD OF TURSDALE, CO. DUR. 

HAM (cxlix. 226),—As a descendant on 
the maternal side of the Howard family of 
Naworth, I can furnish Mr. WarINewnricur 
with the particulars in which he is in search 
of. If he will refer to the will of Antonia 
Howard, at Somerset House, proved Decem- 
ber, 1663 (folio 146); he will discover that 
her cousin was Mr. Philip Howard, son of 
the late Earl of Arundel, and her brother is 
named as Thomas Howard. 

G. Vestan-Pie. 


The Colonel Thomas Howard about whom 
Mr. Jown B. WaINEWRIGHT inquires was 
on+ of the younger sons of Lord William 
Howard of Naworth Castle in Cumberland, 
by his wife Elizabeth, sister and co-heir of 
George Lord Dacre; and he was the uncle 
of the Colonel Thomas Howard who fell at 
Atherton Moor in 1643. 

Lord William Howard had _ purchased 
Tursdale from William Bulmer in 1638, and 
settled it on his son, Thomas, who was 
slain in a skirmish with a party of the 
Parliamentary forces under Capt. Hotham, 
Dec. 1, 1642, near Piercebridge on the Tees. 

Thomas Howard, of Tursdale, married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir William Eure 
(Evers, Ewrie, as the name is variously 
spelled), of Bradley, Co. Durham, by whom 
he had a son, Thomas Howard of Tursdale, 
living in 1700, and six daughters. Of these 
Catherine was the fourth and Antonia the 
sixth. The eldest daughter, Frances, mar- 
ried John Peacock, of the City of Durham, 
mercer; the second, Mary, married Ralph 
Featherstonhalgh, of Durham, gent.; the 
third, Margaret, did not marry, and the 
fifth, Teresa, married Ralph Booth of Bishop 
Auckland, gent. 

The above particulars have been taken 
from a pedigree of Howard of Tursdale and 
Sunderland Bridge, Co. Palatine of Durham, 
given in the Hartlepool Section of the reprint 
of ‘The History and Antiquities of the 
County Palatine of Durham,’ by Robert 
Surtees, Esq., F.S.A. (1910), notes, correc- 
tions, and additions to Pedigrees by Mr. 
Herbert Maxwell Wood, B.A. 

H. ASKEW. 

Spennymoor. 
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He was the 11th child and 7th son of Lord 
William Howard (‘‘ Belted Will’’). He 
was called of Tursdale, from an estate left 
him by Lord William Howard in reversion to 
Sir Francis Howard, of Corby, his brother. 
By a pedigree in the Howard Memorials he 
is stated to have been born in 1596 and died 
unmarried, but in a History of Cumberland 
he is stated to have married Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Wm. Eure. 

W. H. Hammonp. 

Sevenoaks. 

INDMILLS IN LONDON (cxlix. 279). 
— Windmill Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, commemorates a windmill which, in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, was 
surrounded by pleasant fields. The miller | 
made a charge of one half-penny for walking 
in his grounds. Another was on the site of 
Great Windmill St., Coventry St., until the 
reign of Charles II. The drug-mill in Lam- 
beth Walk long belonged to the Apothecaries’ 
Co. (‘Old and New London,’ vi. 415 and 
418). The oft-threatened windmill on 
Wimbledon Common still forms a useful 
landmark. Windmill Hill, Gray’s Inn 
Lane (‘O. and N. L.,’ ii. 554), was a wind- 
mill site in 1505. Old Battersea Mill (zbid., 
vi. 468). There are a Windmill Alley, 
Road, and Lane, Chiswick ; a Windmill Hill, 
Hampstead; Windmill Lanes at Deptford 
and Stratford; Roads at Clapham Common, 
Ealing, Upper Edmonton, Wandsworth | 
(with remains of mill); and Windmill and | 
Little Windmill Streets at Lambeth. (‘O. 
and N, L.,’ vi. 390). 
J. ARDAGH. 

‘Windmills,’ by Frank Brangwyn and 
Hayter Preston (1923), gives an illustration 
and account of the Barking Mill. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

It will please your querist to learn that 
some years before the Great War a windmill 
stood out sheer and foursquare near the 
roadside, forming a memorable landmark, 
on a bank of the Southern Railway (S.W. 
Section) not far from Trinity Road, Wands- | 
worth. In those days only the ‘‘ bonnet”? | 
and the sails remained of the erstwhile mill- 
house. My idea about it is that the super- 
structure was placed there by order of the | 
directors and designers of the line after the | 
cutting was made through land on which | 
the millhouse stood. During the war it was | 
demolished, probably by order of the military 
authorities. 

I can speak with direct personal knowledge 
of what the districts of Balham and Wands- , 
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worth were like more than 50 years ago. 
My early days were spent in the fields and 
meadows round Nightingale Lane, which 
lies on the hither side of the spot where the 
old mill once stood. In those good ‘old 
times, the country, thereabouts was truly 
sylvan; without villa or cottage for miles 
round. 

Unless my memory for places is at fault, 
there was, a few years ago, another mill 
with sails complete in the neighbourhood of 
Brixton Gaol. The day I drove by, it was 
not working. As I have no call to traverse 
that part of the town, I am unable to add 
anything more about it. But some months 
ago I was especially favoured. On the road 
to Maidstone I discovered the genuine article, 
in a sweet old country lane, not yet vul- 
garized out of existence in the equivocal 
interests of motorists. It stands not very 
far from Northfleet and Gravesend. I saw 
it on a delicious day with the sun playing 
about its revolving wings. 

M. L. R. Brestar. 

Perey House, South Hackney, EL. 9. 
BISHOP ROBERT LOWTH (cxlix. 237, 

284).—My authority for saying that the 
father of the bishop was Dr. William Lowth 
is the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
xxxiv, pp. 214-7. T. F. Kirby in his ‘ Win- 
chester Scholars’ (1888) has ‘‘ 1772. Robert 
Louth (Bapt. 7 Dec., 1710). The Close, 
Winchester,” etc. Dr. William Lowth had 
held a prebendal stall at Winchester since 
1696; and was himself the son of William 
Lowth, citizen and apothecary, who was 
‘“burnt out with great loss’’ at the fire of 
London; and grandson of the Rev. Simon 
Lowth, rector of Tilehurst, Berks. The 
writers in the ‘ D.N.B.’ on the bishop and 
his father were the Rev. William Hunt and 
the Rev. Canon Venables respectively. 

A. R. Baytey, 

In an article on Robert Lowth published 
some years ago in a Winchester paper it 
says, ‘‘ This ripe scholar and eminent divine 
was a Hampshire man. Robert Lowth’s 
father, William Lowth, was like his far more 
famous son a gifted divine who was made a 
Prebend of Winchester in 1696 by that war- 
like Bishop Peter Mews, who although his 
studies were directed towards the Church 
was an active officer of Charles I. during the 
whole of the Rebellion. To William Lowth 
and his wife, a Dorsetshire lady, was born 


/on November 27, 1710, at Buriton Rectory, 


near Petersfield, a son Robert, of whom 
Wesley wrote many years later ‘‘ his whole 
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behaviour was that of a Christian Bishop.”’ 
Which authority is right, William Fordyce, 
or the writer of the Hampshire article ? 
Methuen’s ‘Hampshire’ says of Buriton, 
‘* Bishop Lowth the Hebrew scholar, was 
borne at the rectory in 1710; his father Wil- 
liam Lowth the commentator was rector.”’ 
W. CourtHope ForMan. 


OOL MERCHANTS, XIV CENT. (cxlix. 

207, 282).—There is mention of a 
licence to take forty sacks of wool to parts 
beyond the seas granted to Elias Russel, of 
London, in the Calendar of Chancery Rolls, 
1278, Jan. 21. The names of the collectors 
of customs on wools are given at considerable 
length in the Calendar of Fine Rolls under 
the dates in the XIV cent. Under date 1346, 
Sept. 28, in Fines Rolls, will be found a 
note as to a commision to Robert de Lange- 
ton and William Malewayn to collect the 
customs granted to Edward I, by alien mer- 
chants, customs on wools, hides and wool- 
fells, in the port of Lenn (Lynn) and every 


place thence by the sea-coast to Blakeneye. , 


Rymer’s ‘ Foedera,’ 22 Nov., 1359, contains 
a mention of a proclamation of protection 
for the Flemings that was made in London, 
Lynn, and other places. These notes are 
from unchecked slips made in another con- 
nexion, but they may indicate to Mrs. Copr 
possible sources of information as to the con- 
ditions under which the alien traded in wool 
in that period. 
F. G. Mackerera. 


WITZ-ROBERT: DE CLARE ARMS 

(cxlvii. 155, 198, 234).—In reference to 
this query and the answers thereto of Mr. 
Uvepate Lampert and myself at the second 
reference, I have lately come into possession 
of an official pedigree, whereon the arms of 
William (Fitz-Robert), 2nd Earl of 
Gloucester are depicted as Gules three Clari- 
cords (clarions) or. 
out by the College of Arms. Clark, in his 
‘ Introduction to Heraldry ’ (ed. 1840), calls 
these charges ‘‘ rests,’ and says of them, 
‘this figure is deemed by some a rest for 
a horseman’s lance; by others a musical 
instrument termed a clarion, or claricord.”’ 


C. 8. C. (B/C). 
ENERAL SIR JOHN WILSON, K.C.B. 


(cxlix. 
‘Modern Biography,’ he was the only son of 
John Wilson, Lieut.-Col. 2nd Tower Ham- 
lets Militia. The latter is, perhaps, to be 
identified with the John Wilson, Deputy 
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The pedigree was made | ments will be seen at the west end of the 


280). — According to Boase, | 
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Treasurer of Chelsea Hospital, who died 17 
Oct., 1812, aged 56, being then described as 
Lieut.-Col. Queen’s Royal Volunteers. 

J. B. WHrrTmorz, 


UZ = SACRUM (exlvi. 449). — Hemy 
Cornelius Agrippa of Netteshein wrote 
‘ De Occulta Philosophia, Libri Tres’ in 1509, 
10, of which the first Book only was published 
by Joannes Graphaeus at Antwerp in 16531, 
The twentieth chapter mentions the little 
bone, called by the Hebrews Luz, which fire 
cannot destroy or time corrupt, and which is 
the seed of the new body that shall spring up 
in the resurrection. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


KUCE (12 S. iii. 474; xii. 309), —The 
second and third books of Cornelius 
Agrippa’s ‘De Occulta Philosophia, Libri 
Tres’ (together with a new edition of the 
first book published at Antwerp in 1531) 
were published at Cologne in July, 1533. In 
Book II he deals with arithmetic and 
geometry, and in the course of his remarks 
on the number two he is reported by Henry 
Morley (Cornelius Agrippa, vol. i., London 
1856, at pp. 166-7) to have taught :—“‘ Unity, 
it is said, was God; duality was a devil; 
therefore, say the Pythagoreans, two is not 

a number, but a confusion of unities.”’ 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


HATCHMENTS (cxlix. 155, 227).—I ex- 

tract the following note from ‘ Guide to 
the Church of All Saints’, Maldon,’ by the 
Rev. Leonard Hughes, B.D. : 


It was very common in the Middle Ages to 
suspend over a man’s tomb some symbol of 
his rank or calling as e.g., a crosier and mitre 
over that of a bishop; a helmet, sword, banner, 
and gauntlets over that of a knight. In the 
17th century, however, when armour ceased 
to be worn, it became the custom to hang 
up in church a square board, hung lozenge- 
wise, on which the armorial bearings of the 
Three such _hatch- 


north wall. The central one is Pigott impaling 
Coape, the others are of the families of Coape 


and Coe. 
R. E. Tuomas. 


UTHOR WANTED (cexlix. 280). — Victor 
Hugo’s quotation is from Tasso, ‘ Geru- 
salemme Liberata,’ canto I., stanza Ixii. It 
appears thus in the edition printed by 


| Erasmo Viotto at Parma in 1581: 


La terra molle, lieta, et dilettosa 
Simili & se gli habitator produce. 
The words following terra in the first line 
are sometimes left out in quoting in_ order 


| to extend the application. The h in habitator 


is merely part of the older fashion in spelling. 
Epwarp BEnsly. 
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The Library. 


Lancashire Printed Books. A Bibliography of 
all the Books printed in Lancashire down to 
the year 1800. Compiled and Edited by Ar- 
thur John Hawkes. (Wigan: J. Starr and 
Sons. 5s. net.) 

EHIND Lancashire printing we dimly see 
that Marprelate attempt in Newton Lane, 

Manchester, which was effectively quashed 

hefore any pamphlet had issued from the 

Then comes the secret Birchley Hall 
well-known to all who are read in 

the history of printing, as Roman Catholic— 

whence the Andertons disseminated tracts 
during the first half of the sevententh cen- 
tury. The first printing-house of ordinary 
character in Lancashire was set up in Liver- 
pool about 1712; a book bearing that date 
and the name Samuel Terry is the first known 

Liverpool printed book. In that town he was 

followed ere long by Daniel Birchall, Adam 

Sadler, John Sadler, till towards the middle 

of the century the Liverpool printers began 

to be multiplied. Manchester, with Roger 

Adams, came not long behind Liverpool, but 

a gap soon appears in this record, and not 

till 1732 does book production in Manchester 

take a more or less steady course. Preston, 

Warringten and Wigan were likewise active 

printing centres before 1800; and books isolated 

from any information about their printing are 
recorded of several other places. 

Mr. A. J. Hawkes’s Introduction puts the 
reader in possession of many interesting facts 


press. 


Press, 


which represent the gleanings of careful 
search. No borough library, he says, has a 


complete set of the books printed in its own 
town; and many of these Lancashire books are 
known from single copies only. The biblio- 
graphy before us is based upon the exhibition 
of early Lancashire printed hooks which has 
heen held at Wigan this year. 

The Birchley Hall productions number 
thirty-eight, of which five belong to Oscott, 
three to Stonyhurst, six to Ushaw. The list 
includes titles of a number of books not 
inspected—some not traced—derived from Gil- 
low’s ‘ Bibliographical Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Catholics." Theological works predom- 
inate throughout the bibliography. D’Auborn’s 
‘French Convert’ was printed in its 12th 
edition at Bolton, in its 13th at Blackburn. 
The sole entry for Blackley is interesting: 
‘ Desiderius: or the original pilgrim,’ a trans- 
lation, by Lawrence Howell, of the anony- 
mous Spanish allegory ‘ El Deseoso,’ which first 
appeared in English in 1716, and was reprinted 
in Lancashire in 1791. An interesting Bolton 
hook is the 1797 ‘Short account of the 
Honourable Emanuel Swedenborg’ — ex- 
tracted from Hurd’s ‘ History of Religions,’ 
of which the first edition seems to have heen 
that printed at Blackburn in 1799. The Liver- 
pool printer, Adam Sadler, in. 1741. launched 
ot into the Memoirs of the Ancient and 
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Honourable House of Stanley—often reprinted ; 
and John Sadler, seven years later, printed 
two books of ‘Advice to the Hebrew-Attempter ” 
with dissertation on Hebrew  vowel-points. 
‘ Lntertainments for Lent, by the Jesuit 
Father, Nicholas Causin, was a work of the 
same printer in 1755. In 1766 appears the 
first Liverpool Directory. By the end of our 
period Liverpool printing has ranged fairly 
wide over politics, music, history, science. 
Manchester’s list begins with science: Wil- 
son’s * Essay on Light and Colours ’—but the 
entry is taken from a Catalogue; the book, 
said to be of 1716, has not been found. In 1752 
John Byrom promoted here the publication of 
Boelme’s ‘ Way to Christ.’ Collier’s different 
works on the Lancashire dialect under the 
pseudonym ‘Tim Bobbin’ in the ‘fifties, 
‘sixties, and ’seventies are interesting items. 
In 1796 G. Nicholson printed an English ver- 
sion ot La Rochefoucauld. The Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, whose 
first three volumes of Memoirs were printed 
at Warrington, took them in 1793 and 1798 to 
Manchester printers. The Warrington books 
include a good deal of Priestley and of Dr. 
John Aikin and in 1773, printed by Win. 
Eyres, for Joseph Johnson, the London pub- 
lisher, the first edition of Mrs. Barbauld’s 
“Poems.” Eyres, too, printed in 1776, again 
for Johnson, ‘Selecta quaedam,’ from Pliny’s 
‘Natural History.’ In 1781 Gilbert Wakefield, 
Classical ‘Tutor at ‘“‘ Warrington Academy ”’ 
offered a ‘‘ New ‘Translation ” of the Thessa- 
lonians as a specimen of an intended version 
of the whole New ‘Testament. In 1789 Eyres 
printed a translation from the Italian of the 
‘Edict of the Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany for 
the reform of the Criminal Law in his dom- 
inions ’’—probably John Howard’s work and 
done at his expense. Eyres’s Chap-books may 
also be noted among the Warrington books 
which have to yield nothing to the longer lists 
ot Liverpool and Manchester in interest. 
The cross-references, bibliographical — par- 
ticulars, printing, and general arrangement 
of this work are all according to the most 
workmanlike standard in these matters. 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts, re- 
lating to English Affairs, existing in the Ar- 
chives and Collections of Venice and in other 
Libraries of North Italy. Vol. xxv. 1640-1642. 
Edited by Allen B. Hinds. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. £1 7s. 6d. net). 

YHE first of these papers is the dispatch 
sent by Anzolo Correr, Venetian Ambas- 
sador in France, to his Government, on Jan. 

3, 1640. principally devoted to the affairs of 

the Palatine, but concluding with mention of 

the King of England’s decision to summon 


Parliament. The last, dated Feb. 28, 1642, is 
from Giovanni Giustinian, Venetian Ambas- 


sador in England, just before the Queen’s 
departure for Holland. Giustinian’s _ dis- 
patches relating to the struggle between King 
and Parliament, which form the most inter- 
esting part of the volume, afford some curious 
instances of how far fairly adequate inform- 
ation about facts may suffer one to go astray 
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if it is not accompanied by some degree of sym- 
pathy with one side or the other in a conflict. 
Guistinian has not the smaliest understanding 
ot the Parliament’s position or aims; but nei- 
ther does he really grasp those of Charles and 
his supporters. The religious questions at 
issue he appears hardly to have mastered suffi- 
ciently to realise their true political import; 
and in a state of things where personal char- 
acter was again and again a decisive factor his 
reading of men strikes one as most superficial. 
Yet he has seized, and he conveys, the truth 
that the crisis of these years is of overwhelm- 
ing significance; he sets out a considerable 
amount of detail, and though these Calendars 
contain more finished pictures than he is 
able to produce, he does sometimes claim a 
place among the good narrators by a stirring 
scene depicted with force and liveliness. The 
foreign affairs of these years turn on the 
relations of Charles with Spain on the one 
hand, with France and Holland on the other, 
complicated by pressure from the Palatine to 
afford him help. The marriage of his eldest 
daughter to the Prince of Orange marked 
Charles’s enforced renunciation of the friend- 
ship of Spain. The Venetian relates pains- 
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takingly all the observable ups and downs of | 


these negotiations, with notes of royal 
hehaviour on occasion of welcome and mar- 
riage ceremony and the like. Although he 
shows no liking for her, and repulsed her offer 
to be godmother to a child of his, Henrietta 
Maria is perhaps the person whose portrait 
as he draws it for these years, is best worth 
study. He has occasionally ito -relate diffi- 
culties of his own in spite of his cautious 
steering through the perils and disturbances 
of England; thus in a long despatch in 
August, 1641. he tells the Senate of the trouble 
he got into over an English priest whom, not 
without precedent, he had brought with him 
from France as his Chaplain. 

Mr. Hinds supplies a very lucid and _ suffi- 
cient introduction to the Calendar of Papers. 
The whole of the material here assembled 
is drawn from the State archives in the Frari 
at Venice. 


BookseEtiERs’ CATALOGUE. 


Mr. P. M. Barnarp, of Tunbridge Wells, in 
his Catalogue No. 149, makes the kind of 
scholarly contribution to current biogrophy 
which we have now for some time grown 
accustomed to from him. None of these 250 
odd items more deserves note than the last; 
‘Writing Tables with a Kalendar for xxiii 
yeeres, with sundry necessarie rules.” The 
tables were made by Robert Triplet, and the 
book was printed in 1604. It contains “ the 
high-wayes to London.” and so was included 
by Sir Herbert Fordham in his ‘ Catalogue of 
Road Books.’ This copy has seen some use and 
has thence some features of interest (£35). Mr. 
Barnard has a copy of the ‘ Histoire du 
Chevalier Bayard,’ in Godefroy’s first edition 
of 1616, which is from the library of Henry 


Printed and Published by the Bucks 
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Percy, Earl of Northumberland, having i 
badge, the crescent, within the Garter upon 
each cover (£2 10s.); and an original edition 
Robert Baron’s * Apologie for Paris,’ 164, 
which comes to him through Sir Francis Fre 
ling and John Kershaw, and bears bookplay 
(£20). Many of the bibliographical and refep” 
ence items are useful. As examples, we m 
mention a copy of Pompeo Litta’s ‘ Famigi 
Celebri Italiane’ in 7 vols. (1819-40: £14); ag 
Papworth and Morant’s ‘ Alphabetical Dj 
tionary of Coats of Arms belonging to families 
in Great Britain and Ireland’ (1874: £14), 
Then here is Blundeville ‘ The Arte of rydi 
and breakinge greate Horses,’ in the first 
edition (1561), which is described in a valuable 
note correcting both date and statement con. 
cerning the nature of the book as these appear 
in the Brit. Mus. Catalogue. We noted a 
issue of the first edition of Buchanan’s ‘ De 
Ivre Regni Apud Scotos’ 1580 (£6); Dave 
ant’s ‘Poem to the King’s most Sacred 
Majesty ’ a good copy of the first edition (£20); 
Francis Smith’s edition of Ovid’s ‘ Remedy of 
Love,’ of which, it seems, no other printed 
copy but that in the British Museum is re 
corded (1636: £15); a most attractive Marvell” 
item (£12), and a collection of “‘ Tractes and” 
Treatices,” which consists of transcripts of , 
documents ranging in date from 1586 to 1621 
and bears at the beginning and end the sign 
ture “ Ric. Tichborne.” The contents 
various and some of them important (£8 
. considerable prize is a copy of Otne 5 
edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Apologie for 
Poetry’ (£50). The Scotch Broadsides, of 
which there are somewhat more than a score, 
are worth looking over, and still more so are 
the tracts concerned with the Civil War.) 
These include ‘The Princely Pellican’ (1649: 
£10 10s.); the Huguenot version of the! 
‘ Rikon Basilike,’ bound up with a collection 
of tracts (£10); and a first issue of the 
Rikon’ (1648: £6). 


Gipss Famity.—Mrs. R. E. Dickinson, who is 
doing research in Australia on Governor Sit 
George Gibbs (c. 1840-5), desires to be put into 
touch with his family, that is, with the two 
sons and a daughter of Sir Reginald 
Gibbs, who was the son of Sir George, 
died in 1908. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. R. E. Dickinson, 4, Torqu 
Flats, Darling Point Road, Darling Poin 
Sydney, N.S.W. 
CorRIGENDUM. 


At ante, p. 298, col. 2, line 7 
Family,’ for “ twins ” read twin. 
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